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Roman insults were ubiquitous. 'Our city is a very malicious one', said Cicero, 'Nobody is safe 
from it'. Almost any occasion could be turned to the hurling of taunts and abuse. 
Professional jesters, scurrae, were employed at dining tables to bespatter the guests with 
trenchant or insulting remarks. Not that hosts were immune from attack. Poets revenged 
themselves in savage lampoons upon hosts whose dinners were disfigured by parsimony or 
social ineptitude. Opportunities were routinely found for insults of the most ribald kind. The 
physical decrepitude of ageing females is frequently pilloried in epigram, with a wealth of 
repellently clinical detail: here a definite strain of misogyny emerges. Obscene gibes might 
be inscribed upon the sling-bullets which were exchanged between the forces defending, 
and the forces investing, a city, as happened at the siege of Perusia in 41 B.C. 

Catullus talks of sopiones, lewd and abusive drawings which are to be scrawled upon the 
walls of a toberno patronised by the poet's rivals for Lesbia's favours. The verbal counterpart 
of these is the insulting graffiti preserved in Pompeii and a variety of other locations: in style 
and sentiment these may differ remarkably little from the graffiti to be found in present-day 
toilet cubicles. Curses too are often seasoned with lurid insults (maledico, one of the Latin 
terms for 'curse', can refer to both activities): one of the more colourful runs 'Tacita, hereby 
accursed, is labelled old like putrid gore'. 

Vituperation was also incorporated in a more formal framework: a defaulting debtor might 
be waylaid in the public street by his creditor, who would try to assemble a crowd of 
bystanders to take up a noisy and abusive chant (convicium) against the guilty party. This 
process of rough justice, which aimed to embarrass the debtor into paying up, was known 
flagitotio. At weddings and triumphs, the foibles, peccadilloes, and past indiscretions of the 
bridegroom or the victorious general were regularly paraded in ribald verses known as 
Fescennines: the underlying idea seems to have been that, at moments of supreme felicity, 
the envy of the gods had to be defused by taking the human participants down a peg or 
two. But of course such insults were also relished for their own sake. 

Politicians as targets 

Whether because of their high public profile, an irritating air of self-importance, their 
patronising assumption of superior wisdom, or simply the special pleasure associated with 
debunking the high and mighty, politicians have always been prime targets for insult, 
invective, and caricature. Rome was no different in this regard from our own society. 
Indeed, as Horace tells us, all aspiring politicians were held up to public scrutiny - and of 



course found wanting. Versus populares, pasquinades, circulated against the leading men of 
the state - against, for example, Ventidius, a one-time mule-driver (it was said), who had 
risen to become consul in 43 B.C. Such sneers did not just filter upwards from the lower 
strata of society. Insults traded between rival politicians were the very staple of public life at 
Rome. According to a famous dictum of the elder Curio, Julius Caesar was 'every woman's 
husband and every man's wife' - a double-barrelled gibe which combined the accusation of 
sexual ambivalence with that of erotic rapacity (the bedroom antics of Rome's leading 
politicians were a fertile breeding ground for sneers and innuendo). 

In such a climate, the various targets had to cultivate tolerance, or at least a thick skin . But 
sometimes the gibes struck home. The soldiers at Julius Caesar's Gallic triumph went too far 
in slandering him, so the great general angrily intimated. Cornelius Fidus, Ovid's unlovely 
son-in-law, burst into tears in the Senate after Corbulo had called him a hairless ostrich 
(struthocamelus depilatus). Asinius Pollio hinted at the dangers of coining insult s against 
Octavian, co-author of the bloody proscriptions, and, on a famous and much earlier 
occasion, the powerful Metelli had the poet Naevius slung into gaol for traducing them in 
his verse. 

Literary gibes 

Most of the insults discussed above were either impromptu, or dictated by the day-to-day 
exigencies of political life at Rome. But the deep-rooted Roman impulse to administer a 
verbal drubbing was also, by and large, the raison d'etre of a wide variety of literary genres- 
satire, iambic, certain categories of forensic speech, prose invectives, such as the one 
against Cicero preserved in the Sallustian corpus, and epigram, which specialised in the 
witty demolition of the morally and physically repellent. Particular kinds of insult came to be 
associated with particular genres - for example attacks on ageing and hyper-sexed crones 
with epigram, charges of fomenting civil discord with political orations. But in general the 
rich armoury of Roman vituperation knew no boundaries of literary genres. 

The treasure-house of abusive themes includes: the attack on physical peculiarities, such as 
warty appearance, discoloured or missing teeth, halitosis and body odour, baldness, and 
corpulence (the Roman perception that such shortcomings were fair game for mockery is 
reflected in the coining of cognomina such as Flaccus, 'Floppy-cared', or Plautus, 'Flat- 
footed'): character traits (avarice or a spendthrift disposition, gluttony, drunkenness, 
addiction to the gaming table, dancing in public, etc.): racist gibes (Egyptians were ipso facto 
debauchees; 'Cappadocian jokes', an ancient precursor of our 'Irish jokes'): accusations of 
humble or servile birth, buttressed by charges that one's father or ancestor had plied a 
disreputable trade (fulling, baking): sensational charges of sexual perversion (useful for 
titillating an audience while maintaining a facade of moral disapprobation). Enemies are 
regularly characterised by unflattering beast-analogies-being compared, for example, to 



apes or mules. They are also said to inhabit a moral cesspit or to constitute its contents. 
Political antagonists are alleged to be meditating crimes of violence against the fabric of the 
state, or to live, as it were, beyond the pale, in the manner of brigands or pirates. 

Moreover, special linguistic strategies underlined the insults. There were alliterative effects 
deliberately offensive to the Roman ear. Opponents were stigmatized by means of popular 
formations in -o- (gulo, ganeo, helluo, etc.). Or else colourful compounds were attached to 
them, such as archipirata: though I know of no Roman coinage to equal the Greek poet 
Hipponax's messegudorpochestes ('one who shits during dinner 1 ). 

Sticks and stones 

In all of the above, there was a large element of fantasy and a ready acknowledgement that 
such charges were wholly traditional, and consequently less than credible. The disgruntled 
Catullus pictures Lesbia entertaining several hundred lovers at once, and milking them all 
dry sexually. The Gallic and Britannic campaigns of Julius Caesar, the same poet alleges, 
were undertaken merely to subsidise his henchman Mamurra's spendthrift ways, and his 
adulterous progression through a succession of provincial bedrooms. Under such conditions, 
did insults and invective lose their cutting edge? Not necessarily. Antony, wounded by 
repeated charges of dipsomania, felt obliged to issue a piece in defence, 'On his 
Drunkenness' (De Ebrietate Sua). And vituperation, even of the most traditional sort, retains 
its power to hurt when fuelled by genuine malice. 

The Romans had a highly developed taste for caustic remarks and pungent witticisms 
(Italum acetum, Horace called it). Various items illustrate this. One is the amount of effort 
which poets expended on composing versified attacks upon apparently fictitious individuals. 
Another was the freedom with which the Romans delivered themselves of gratuitous (often 
cruel) insults. It was considered bad form to walk up to a person having only one eye and 
say 'Salve lusce' (luscus = 'one-eyed'): evidently some persons did just that. A third factor is 
the lack of inhibition which the Romans felt in coining insults which were palpably untrue. 
Catullus styled Caesar a glutton (vorax): we happen to know from elsewhere that Caesar 
was anything but gluttonous. 

Rude Romans 

Why did the Romans display such a relish for the hurling of insults and abuse? Several 
factors were at work here. For one thing, insulting remarks were enjoyed for their own sake 
- the wittier and more extempore the better. Again, the rhetorical schools inculcated the 
techniques required for vituperating an adversary, thereby reinforcing a tendency already 
inherent in the Romans. 



Third, speeches could be enlivened by an insulting diatribe or an unflattering vignette 
levelled at an opponent. Here is a brilliant example of the latter, taken from Cicero's Second 
Philippic against Mark Antony. 

'You with that gorge of yours , with those lungs , with that gladiator-like robustness of your 
whole body had swallowed so much wine at Hippias' wedding, that you were forced to vomit 
next day in full view of the Roman people - a thing not only disgusting to see, but even to 
hear. If this had happened to you at a dinner while you were downing those immense cups of 
yours, who would not think it disgraceful? But for a master of the horse, at an assembly of 
the Roman people, while conducting public business - when even a belch would have been 
disgraceful - to have vomited and filled his own lap and the whole tribunal with fragments 
of food reeking of wine . . . .' 

A pity, in a way, that Antony was not present to hear it. 

Fourth, the business of uttering insults could be harnessed to moral edification. This is the 
case with satire, epigram, and, arguably, iambic. These gratified the reader on two fronts. 
On the one hand, there was the pleasure of seeing vices cruelly exposed and savagely 
excoriated. On the other, there was the implied message that one should not behave like 
the individuals or type-figures who perpetrated such follies. 

Lastly, insults had an important political and ideological dimension. This was never more so 
than in the vicious propaganda war which was carried on between Octavian and Antony in 
the years 44-30 B.C. In the course of this, Octavian was charged with cowardice, military 
incompetence, unnatural relations with his adoptive father, murderous treachery, and a 
barbarous and precocious cruelty; Antony with drunkenness, psychological servility to 
Cleopatra, and with betraying his Roman heritage. None of this was leavened by the wit, 
joyous malice, and delight in repartee which so often enlivened Roman insults. Too much 
was at stake here. That is not to say that the ordinary Roman will not have relished the rival 
leaders' venomous sniping at each other. 
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